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I 


THINK I’ll not go to Bos¬ 
ton to-night, alter all,” 
said young Van Asten, 
of Hipp & Van Asten's law 
firm He stood looking out a 
thirteenth story window, late 
one December afternoon, 
watching the big snowstorm 
which had increased steadily 
in violence since one o’clock. 

His hat was hanging on the 
back of his head and his overcoat collar was turned 
up about his ears. Keen. quick, and clear cut, his 
features showed handsomely in profile. He was 
the popular member of the linn among his affluent 
clientele. 

” Looks like a blizzard,” said the clerk, rummaging 
in a pasteboard letter holder. 

"Sure. The midnight train is sure to be either 
stalled or delayed, and I can go Saturday iust as 
well I don't care to sit up for hours in a snowbank. 
Then he turned suddenly to the clerk "Sav. has 
anybody from Selrig’s been in to-day?” he asked. 

"You mean about the Drellmont will ease?” 

"Yes. By the way young Drellmont spoke yester¬ 
day, I rather expect he’s getting ready to compro¬ 
mise. He's a fool if he doesn't; and a bigger fool to 
expect me to show him the will, too!” 

"Nobody’s been in.” said the clerk laconically. 

Van Asten went out and plowed his way through 
rising drifts to the subway station. By six o'clock he 
was at the Gavel Club, and by eight had finished his 
dinner. Several games of pool, a long talk with a 
visiting Englishman, perusal of the French comic 
papers, ami convivial gossip with late comers from 
the theaters full of tales of the storm, kept him warm 
and cheerful till midnight. Then, as the clock struck, 
he put on his things and went out. 

There were few abroad at this hour, and not a car¬ 
riage or an automobile in sight The street car lines 
hail given up trying to keep the tracks clear, and he 
came across one darkened car abandoned in the snow. 
He had to fight his way home, struggling 
through drifts waist high. It was deathly 
quiet except for the sound of the wind. 

XJK reached his apartment house at last, 

*"*■ and, stamping and shaking himself, 
climbed four flights of stairs, the elevator 
being out of order. At his door he stopped, 
surprised. Under the door there was a thin 
streak of light. 

Van Asten's firm was still too youpg to 
enable him to live in the style he had been 
used to before going into business. His 
apartment consisted of only four rooms,—a 
large, L-shaped studio, a bedroom, and, 
oil the entrance hall, on one side a bath¬ 
room, and on the other a kitchenet. A 
woman came in every morning to clean 
up the place; except for that. lie was alone. 

He distinctly remembered that no light 
hud been left burning, as he had left the 
place at ten o'clock that morning. What, 
then, could the light mean? No one save 
the janitor had a key to the place. His 
thought went naturally to burglars. He 
hesitated for some moments, wondering 
what to do. It was late to summon the 
janitor for assistance, and he would apjnrar 
foolish if nothing serious had happened. 

He determined to investigate alone, and, 
prepared for an immediate struggle, he put 
his key quietly into the door and turned the 
latch. The door opened without noise, and 
he could see through the one opposite into 
the long studio 

There, a woman in chinchilla furs stoo l, 
with her back to him, beside the great table. 

She was bending over, as if taking some¬ 
thing from a bag. 

The tension of suspense that had knotted 
Van Asten’s muscles and nerves gave way to 
a little laugh. The romance of the encounter 
amused him vaguely, though his curiosity 
was doubly alert He took a step forward. 

At the sound >.f his footsteps, the woman 
looked round quickly, and for a minute 
stood staring at him with an expression of 
alarm. Her hand went toiler heart. She 
was a beautiful woman of twenty-three, 
dressed with elegance. She was a vivid 
blonde, with masses of heavy yellow hair, 
blue eyes, and slender hands. For a single 
moment she stood there, immobile; then, 
to Van Asten’s amazement, she ran for¬ 
ward and threw her arms about his neck 
and pressed her lips to his cheek. 

"Oh, Paul! I’m so glad you've come! 

I didn’t know what to do! I was afraid 


I’d have to stay here all night alone! \\ here in the 
world have you been ?'' 

Van Asten calmly disentangled himself from her 
embrace and took another look at her face She was 
blushing violently. " Will you kindly tell me, first of 
all, who you are?” 

"Why. Paul! What in the world do you mean.' 

"I mean I haven’t the pleasure of your acquaint¬ 
ance, and naturally I have a little curiosity about 
a visitor at this hour.” 

For a second or two she gazed at him steadily, her 
lips parted. "Are you drunk. Paul?” she demanded 
finally. 

"I'm not drunk. 1 simply don’t know you. Why 
should I?” 

" You don't know your own sister!” she exclaimed 
in a vibrant, intense tone. Then she took a back¬ 
ward step, as if she feared him. 

"My sister is in Boston." He stared at her with a 
frown and folded his arms. "What is your little 
game, anyway?” 

"You don't know your own sister!” she repeated 
helplessly. Then she staggered back and sunk into a 
chair, hiding her face in her hands, and began to 
weep. 

"You are not my sister, and you know it as well as 
I do! What do you want here, anyway?” he de¬ 
manded, still standing, staring at her 

"Why, I want to stay here, of course! I've just 
come from Boston to visit you!” She suddenly 
sprang up. "The idea! It's a stupid practical joke 
you're playing on me, of course. Come, Paul, drop 
it, please! I'm tired, and want to go to bed Where 
are you going to put me?” 

"I'm going to put you outdoors!” he retort • 1 . 

"In this awful blizzard!'” she 
demanded. • She smiled sadly 
through her tears. The effect was 
really dazzling; but Van Asten 
kept his head. 

He stopped and reflected for a 
few moments. Then, without tak- 




ing his eyes from her. he took off his hat and over¬ 
coat. tossed them aside, and sat down. 

"Now.” he continued. " I insist that you drop this 
masquerade and tell me immediately who you are 
and how you came here You're either crazy, or it’s 
some sort of blackmailing game. If you know any¬ 
thing about my sister, you know you don't in the 
least resemble her, and if you know anything about 
me. vou know I haven't any money. So, out with it, 
quick!" 

"I've told you!" she said, and loosed another pa¬ 
thetic smile at him. 

He frowned impatiently "Then you art* crazy!”. 

"No, I'm afraid you are!” 

The deadlock continued for some minutes before 
either spoke again Then he began more quietly. “ I 
don't know what’s the matter with you. It f s too 
much for me. But of course I can't let you stay here. 
Neither can I put you out into this storm. The only 
thing I can think of is to telephone to some one to 
come here. But no woman could get here to-night, 
even if she should be willing to. I confess I don't 
know what to do with you.” 

"It's perfectly all right," she answered sweetly. 
" I’m vour sister, and surely you should be willing to 
let me have your room for to-night. Vou can sleep 
on that big couch round the corner of the studio, and 
you'll be sober in the morning. When you wake up, 
vou'll probably recognize me. I won’t be hard on 
"you. mv dear. Only really you ought to be careful 
what you drink ” She rose, walked over to him. and 
patted his head. 

He jumped up abruptly and walked away, opened 
his bedroom door, and stood there for a moment. 

‘ t orn* in here!” he commanded. 

"All right. Paul!” she an¬ 
swered with extravagant hu¬ 
mility, and, casting down her 
eyes, walked into the room. 
Just before she closed the 
door she came near him again. 

"Aren't you going to kiss 
me goodnight. Paul dear?”, 
she asked. 

Without'answering her. he 
pulled the door to, and heard 
her swiftly lock it on the 
inside. Then, still frowning, 
he walked up and down the 
long studio tor ten minutes. 

(M.ce or twice he stopped 
outside the door to listen, 
l-lit heard nothing. Later, 
she called out "Goodnight, 
Paul!” to him. in blithe ac¬ 
cents He bit his lip and re¬ 
sumed hi? promenade, more 
worried than ever The thing 
was uncanny. He no longer 
accepted the situation as ro¬ 
mantic; hy felt decidedly un¬ 
comb irtable and embarrassed. 
Some one was making a fool 
of him. or worse. 

SUDDENLY, a thought 
came to him. and he went 
to the telephone and spoke 
a> low as possible, "Madison, 
5555 - 

For fully three minutes he 
waited without receiving a 
reply 

" Madison 5555 doesn't an¬ 
swer.” came the word at last. 

" Ring'em up again!” He 
spoke a bit more loudly. 

In two minutes more he 
heard. "Hello!” 

" I- this Astro?" 

"Yes. What the deuce— 
"Wait a minute and I’ll 
explain. ” 

"Well, hurry up! You've 
got me up out of bed.” 

“I'm Paul Van Asten. and 
am in my apartment at the 
Elton. 444 West 21 st-st. I've 
iust come home and found a 
strange woman in my place. 
She says she’s my sister. 
Prettv and all that, well 
dressed, and not otherwise 
obviously mad. But she 
worries me. I can't put her 
out; and she won't go, any¬ 
way. What'll I do? Can't 
vou come over here? It's 


She Stood Scaring 
at Him with an 
Expre**ion of Alarm. 


mighty embarrassing.” 
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this inquiry, “ Did you find her before she saw you?” 

“Yes, opened the door, and there she was.” 

"What was she doing?'’ 

“Standing up, looking into a bag, or something.” 

“Dressed for the street?" 

“Yes, it looked as if she had just come in." 

“Did you say how long she had been there?" 

“I think she did say she’d waited sometime." 

"Where is she now?” 

“Locked in my bedroom.” 

“Good. I'll come right over. I can't get a cab in 
this blizzard; so it may take half or three-quarters of 
an hour.” 

“All right. But for heaven’s sake hurry! I don't 
know what she’ll do next!” 

“Oh, wait. Describe her, please!” 

“A blonde, with yellow l.air, and lots of it. Rather 
small, with blue eves. Chinchilla stole and muff." 

"All right. Goodbv. I'll hurry.” 

Van Asten hung up the receiver with a sigh of 
relief. He had heard much of Astro the Seer and 


his marvelous solution of mysteries: but the young 
lawyer did not place much faith in these sensational 
tales. Astro was. however, a close student of human 
nature, and. if not intuitive, at least shrewd, and his 
knowledge of society, and his willingness to under¬ 
take any case, however delicate, made him a desir¬ 
able companion in so embarrassing a crisis. 

Van Asten threw himself into a chair commanding 
a view of the bedroom door and took up a book. Yo 
sound came from his chamber. From all that could 
be gathered, his erratic visitor had gone to bed and 
to sleep. Now that he was sure of a tactful and 
clever companion, he rather looked forward to seeing 
the girl again. He could at last permit his imagina¬ 
tion to play with the situation. It might be, after all. 
a romance—who could tell ? The girl was pretty and 
cultured. Xo great scandal could ensue with two 
men there; and somehow, with his luck or his astute¬ 
ness. Astro would bring the affair to a pleasant solu¬ 
tion. A half-hour went by. Van Asten yawned, read 
Continued on page 16 


THE CLOCKS 



By Frank Crane 


ERE I am in a hospital, and it’s 


very wearying. Funny! I’ve 
always wanted so to come to Xew 
York; and when I did come it was 
not to go to the opera and the 
theaters and to do all sorts of grand 
things, but to lie in a hospital! It 
reminds me of old Mrs. Bender down 
home, who suffered for years with 
rheumatism and was always wanting 
to go to church. She went at last; 
but it was to her own funeral. 

To-day the doctor said I might 
write a little. I told him I wanted 
to. I have a fancy to put down 
some of my curious impressions. 

First, I want to tell about my 
clocks. There are three of them. 

One, a small brass and glass French 
timepiece, which will strike the hour 
and the quarter hour when you push 
a button, ticks very fast. ’ It pats 
along just like a little child running 
down the street. It stands right by 
my big Morris chair where I sit near 
the window. It is my own. Henry 
gave it to me. Another is an old 
fashioned, bold faced affair in dark 
wood, and belongs to the hospital. 

It ticks very loud, and slower than 
my brass one; it goes like a man 
walking. The third is an old grand¬ 
father’s clock which stands in the 
hall just outside my door. It ticks 
like one slowly pacing up and down 
in deep thought. 

Often in the night I lie awake 
listening to all three. I concentrate 
my mind on one, and then cannot 
hear the others. Then I attend to 
two of them, excluding the third. 

Then I listen to all three. And 
they give me the strangest thoughts! 

When I began to come out of my 
unconscious state, their voices were 
the first things I heard. Glock-glock- 
glock-glpck went the big one; and tock-tock-tick- 
tick-tock-toek went the middle sized one; and tick- 
tick-tick-tick-klack-klack-klack-klack-klap-klap-klap- 
klick went the little French repeater. It seemed as 
if I was hearing the footsteps of my soul, now 
plodding, now walking faster, now running, and again 
dropping back to a slow pace, as I climbed up from 
the valley of the shadow into day. 

Then all the old events returned to my memory 
and came stepping in to the measure of the clock 
beats. 

d LOCK-glock-glock-glump-glog, the hall clock 
slowly ticked, and it was as if I heard the rain¬ 
drops falling from the eaves down on the tin porch roof 
there in our big house in Virginia, as I crouched at 
the window of my bedroom and leaned my head on 
my folded arms, and smelled the soft, wet night air. 
1 had tried and tried to cry; but could not, my eyes 
were so drv and hot, and my heart just like a dead 
cinder. Henry had gone. I had sent him away. 
And I loved him, I loved him so! -Vnd I love him 
yet. And I always will. I will never, never, never 
love anybody else as long as I live! As I didn’t die, 
I suppose I shall be a trained nurse, or something 
awful. Being a Protestant, I presume I couldn’t be 
a nun. 

Then I heard the square wooden clock,—plock- 
plock-plickety-plock-plash-plick-plock-klock,—and it 
sounded just like the hoofbeats of Henry’s horse 
trotting down the pike road, that night I sent him 
away. For the longest time I could not get those 
hoofbeats out of my brain They tramped and 
tramped through my heart and up and down my 
nerves all night; and during the day when every¬ 
thing happened to be still I could hear them com¬ 
ing out of the silence and making me dizzv and sick. 


Father Came Down at Midnight and Found Me ColUpeed on the Floor. 


Then I would cough or laugh or trv to sing or move 
about, and mother would say, "tVhv, Marguerite, 
what ails you? You can never l»e still a minute!” 

All these scenes kept returning to me with the re¬ 
surgence of life as I lay over there on the little white 
bed. And every drop of reviving health was a drop 
of pain to me. That little French clock was on the 
mantel right near where we stood, Henry and I, the 
night of our quarrel. 

Why did I quarrel with him? Why did I, indeed! 
There’s no reason except just my foolish, hot, mad. 
Southern blood, and my dreadful, dreadful temper! 
You could see from my black eyes what a disposi¬ 
tion I have. As I glance up to the mirror I seem to 
see myself all eyes; for my face is so white and wan. 
And my heavy raven's wing hair, which Henry would 
always be praising, has a thin streak of gray in it. 
Oh, I wish I could have been created less intense! 
Why did my Maker mingle such strange fire in my 
clay? 

Tick-tick-tick-tick-klack-klack-klaek-klick-ticky- 
tick-tock-tick, I heard the little brass clock away 
deep down yonder as I climbed up from death. And 
it brought back the scene all again. 

■^YTE stood, we two, by the mantel. There was a 
™ little fire in the fireplace; for it was chilly out, 
and March in Virginia is fickle. I was dressed in my 
white muslin, with Henry's violets at my throat. 
And he was so handsome!* I never saw him so fine 
looking and noble as he was when he stood there 
and listened to me saying bitter things to him. 

What did I say, and what was it all about ? Why 
answer? What difference does it make? It was a 
lovers' quarrel, and about—nothing. I was angry 
and jealous and fierce as a wicked tiger. And I 
talked to him so cruelly! I wanted to -ouse him. 


to sting him to reply, to violence: but he just stooo 
there, with one hand on the mantel, and looked at 
me with such terrible eyes, and his face was so drawn 
and pale! And when I had finished he turned and 
left the room without a word. Silence! All he gave 
me back was silence, and silence I think is the most 
awful thing in this world. During that moment’s 
silence, when I had ceased speaking, and he stood 
still regarding me, the little clock kept clatter¬ 
ing on. — klick-klick-klick-klick-blat-blat-blat-blat- 
fool-fool-f< •ol-fool-ha-ha-ha-ha-glug-glug-glug-giggle, 
it taunted me. I wanted to smash it! 

He'll never come back tome. I know he never will. 
He’s too proud. I know those Sherwoods. They 
are all so haughty! He never will come back to me. 

For it was so coarse and vulgar of me. It showed 
him. I suppose, all in a flash how utterly unworthy 
I was of him, and what a cheap, petty nature I have 
How I envy him! He could run away from me; but 
I cannot ever escape from myself! 

There I stood, as if frozen stiff, there by the hearth¬ 
stone, and heard him close the door and call the 
man to bring his horse. And then I heard that hid¬ 
eous trot-trot-trot-trot of the beast down the drive 
and out on the pike. I can hear it now,—I have 
heard it over and over again in the long white nights, 
when the square clock goeschock-chock-chick-chock- 
tlop-tock-tockety-klock, and my lover rides away, 
and all my joy goes with him. 

Father came down stairs about midnight and 
found me collapsed on the floor. After that I kept 
getting worse. I had struck my head against a 
chair as I fell, and it did something to my brain. 
Father and mother questioned me closely; but I 
never told them anything about our quarrel, just 
said it was a fainting spell. 

Then followed long days and interminable nights, 
and it is hard to say which were the worse. And 
then they brought me up here to this hospital. 

TT has been several days since I wrote. Aunty 
* Griswold has been in to see me, and she was so 
sweet and sympathetic that before I knew it I had 
t«*ld her all about our quarrel. I made her solemnly 
promise never to tell a living soul. 

Yesterdav Aunty said she had seen Henry. He 
is in New York! Think of it! I suppose he will 
marry Julie McGruder. She is so rich and hand¬ 
some. too! It is a pity she is so shallow. I want 
him to be happy and marry some one worthy of him. 

All last night I kept waking up. though lately 
I've been sleeping better. And whenever I awoke 
I could hear my heart l*eating; it raced with the 
French clock—bump-bump-bump-bump-dub-dvb- 
dub-dub-bop-op-bop-op-bub-bub-dup-dup—so fast 
and fierce! 

I wish I could see him again! If he would only 
pass along under this window! 

And then I heard the great clock in the hall, as 
if it shook its head and sadly said, “ Xo-no-no-no- 
never-no-nevermore-oh-ho!” I pushed my head 
away down in the pillow and cried. Oh, I love him 
So, and he is so grand and good, and I would be so 
humble and sweet to him, and never, never give way 
to my dreadful temper, if it could all be undone! 
But what’s done’s done,—go-go-go-on-no-never- 
nevermore-walk-on-forever - and - ever - alone - alone- 
alone-no— 

And then I started up with a scream that brought 
the nurse running to me. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“The clock—the hall clock!” I cried, and then 
burst out laughing. 

She was alarmed. “What about it?” she said. 

“It has stopped!” I cried. 

And sure enough it had run down. 

CIXCE I wrote yesterday things have happened. 
^ I must chatter about it to somebody; so it will 
be to this friendly bit of paper. 

Toward noon the nurse brought in a great box of 
roses. And Henrv’s card was there! I made the 
nurse go out. and I just took those roses in my arms 
and sat hugging them and—well, acting very silly. 
But can you blame me? It was so sweet of him! 
He did remember me a little! On the back of his 
card he had written "For Auld Lang Syne.” 

The little French clock was very gay. It kept chuck¬ 
ling,—hay-hay-hav-hay - pat - pat - pat - pat - happy- 
happy-happy-hanpy-kick-kick-klickety-kick-jig - jig- 
smcker-snick. When I looked up at it I could have 
sworn that one of its keyholes winked at me. 

Everything was all right now. So long as he 
thought of me a little tenderly, I could go on and live. 

Tock-tock-krok-krok-tick-tock, went the square 
clock. And then I heard a footstep on the stair— 
top-top-slip-top-tock-tock. Some one was coming! 
I knew his step! How could I endure it if he should 
ever open that door? 

He did open it. He stood there—oh, so handsome 
and wonderful—and gazed at me as I sat crushing 
my roses to my breast. 

“Marguerite!” he spoke, all husky. 

"You don’t hate me, do you, Henry?” I said in 
the meekest voice in the world. 

"My darling!” he cried, and then he moved 
swiftly to me and kneeled down and gathered me 
and the roses and everything in his big, strong arms. 

And as I was all crumpled up there the horror 
and self loathing and dread of life floated away liki 
a black cloud. 

Then I pushed him away and looked up witn a 
happy smile breaking through my teary face and 
said, “ Listen, Henry, listen! The clocks are all 
striking!” 
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40 ^ Transform 

==/ Dyspepsia’s Gnawing ^ 

^ Cravings Into Honest, Healthy Hunger 

Of what use is a feast without an appetite? Or what is more distressing than a 
stomach that will not digest the food it craves ? These are the signsof dyspepsia. 
If you let them go unheeded you sow the seeds of weakness which will blossom 
in disease. Before you know it you will be fast in the aggravating grip of dys¬ 
pepsia-irritable. peevish and lacking in ambition and energy. You can overcome 
these feelings by using 

Pabst Extract 

iS*!Besrronic 

This essence of modern diet.combiningthe rich food elements of pure barley malt 
with the tonic properties of choicest hops, is a boon to the dyspeptic. The system 
easily and thoroughly assimilates the nourishment offered in this predigested 
form. The appetite is stimulated, causing a desire for and making possible the di¬ 
gestion of heavier foods, thus assuring a speedy return of health. 

Physicians of repute everywhere are constantly vouching for the 
• merits of Pabst Extract. The "Best" Tonic, by recommending it 
to strengthen the weak and build up the overworked; to relieve 
insomnia and conquer dyspepsia; to help the anaemic and aid 
the nervous; to assist nursing mothers and invigorate old age. 

Order a Doxen from Your Local Druiiitt Today Insist Upon It Beinc Pabst 

A Library Slip, rood for Book, a.d I. parka* with rarh batUr. 

BocVet and Picture "Baby's Firtt Adventure" lent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. 


DEPT. 15 


MILWAUKEE. 


Choose Your Powder 
With Care 

It ia the moat essential part of your toilet. 
A carelessly chosen powder whose tint 
does not match your complexion— 
which mtanda out on your face—mars 
the effect of your whole appearance. 

Carmen Powder 

Will Not Show. It is of impalpable fineness 
—comes in tints to match every complexion 
—softens and protects your akin. 

For Sale Everywhere B Ap 

Flesh, Cream, Pink, White Iv Vis 

Parse slse bo« of Carmen Powder and Pretty Pnroe 
Mirror neat for cod of packing and postage. 10 c. 
Mention ahade doaired. 

STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 



Pit Apnifon 



NO MORE 
CROOKED SHOES 

Nathan Adjustable Anti 
Crooked Heel Cushions 

Kec* ihets straight. M sizes, 35 cests a Mir. 

At all shoe dealers or by mail. 

NATHAN NOVELTY MFO. CO., 
Dept. 217, SB Read* St., New York 


IB 1S T III-. BALD—Don't l*r |ireiiiatiirclv 
tray. Stop your hair filling Cures ibndrulf. 
.'scour cap a lew minutes each day. It means 
ierfe< t health for the hair. Price $16 Money 
lack after SO .lays' trial if not satisfied. Hook- 
le* free. HTMKSIT TAUT* PAP I*., 

4 7 I alter Hulldlaa. Karhrstrr. S. V. 


VENTRILOQUISM 

Learned by any Man or Hoy at Home. Small Cost, ‘end 
today 2-cent stamp for |>articulars and proof. <4. A. SMITH, 

tool 1041 *040 tMintl.Lt AV'KM’K, PKIIKIA. ILL. 


S tamps i 4lwr louder I IOOO stamps many 

varieties, inch Malay. Newfoundland. Philip¬ 
pines, Comoro. Congo, etc., only 15 e. New 
IISl>. list. Bargain list and fl. in Coujions. all 
Free! Agts. wtd. SOS. We Hay Stamp*. 
I- J. Mehaater Co.. ISept. *8. ML l.oula. Mo. 


LEARN TO TALK 

Bad habits of speech keep you from advancing Instruc¬ 
tion bv mail. Write lor free circular MURRAY INSTI- 
ITUTE, 612 Livingston llldg, Rochester, N. Y. 



for Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bron- 
■ u.ed while chitis, Colds, 

you .leap." Diphtheria, Catarrh. 

Vn»orized t're»olene ‘"•I" the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough Ever dreaded I roup cannot exist 
where t'resolene is used 

It ads directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds ; soothes the sore 
throat and stops the ctyugh 

t'rraalrue is a Iioueiful grrmi. tde, acting both as 
a curative and preventive in contagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Crrnolrnr'n Best recommendation is its 30 years 
of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggist*. 

Stud Portal for Descriptive Booklet. 

C'resolene Anliseplic I hroat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fultan St., New York 

Laemlng-Mile. Building. Montreal, Canada. 



A convenient and effective remedy for Coughs, Hoarse¬ 
ness, and Sore Throat. Invaluable to Singer* and 
Speakers for clearing the voice. Entirely free from 
opiates or sny harmful ingredients. 

Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents and 
F1.00 per box. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass. 
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Van Asten’s Visitor 


Continued from page 8 


a little, and again tell into a reverie. It was 
three-quarters of an hour before the electric 
bell sounded. Van Asten ran to the door, 
threw it open, and Astro, covered with snow, 
picturesque in slouch hat and Inverness cape, 
entered. 

“ Well,” he said amusedly, stamping his feet, 
“when did she leave?" 

"She didn’t!" said Van Asten. “She's in 
that room now.” 

'■ ()h. didn’t she?" Astro shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. " Well, let’s see her.” 

"But. heavens! you can’t open that door! 
She's probably in bed and asleep! And besides, 
the door’s locked.” 

" So it is.’’ said Astro, trying the handle. “ I 
shall have to ask you for a buttonhook.” 

" I haven’t any except one in that room," 
said Van Asten. 

Astro reflected a moment. Then he asked. 
" Have you any canned goods in your larder?” 

“ 1 have some canned chicken. I believe. 
Why?” 

“And a gas stove. I presume?” 

" Yes." Van Asten looked puzzled, but led 
the wav to the kitchenet- He took down a tin 
of t hicken and handed it to the Seer. 

Astro removed the key, fastened to the top 
for the purpose of opening the tin. then went 
to the stove and lighted a burner. He heated 
the split wire till it was redhot; then, taking a 
pair of small pliers from his pocket. Iient the 
end into a right angle. Returning to the cham¬ 
ber door, he inserted this rough skeleton key 
into the lock 

" I'll take the responsibility of awakening or 
disturbing vour visitor," he said, smiling at 
Van Asten. " You must give me full authority 
to do what I please.” 

As he spoke he was trying the lock. After 
some unsuccessful attempts, the bolt shot back. 
He turned the handle and threw open the door. 
“Light up!" he commanded sharply. 

WAN ASTEN'. more embarrassed than ever, 
~ stepped to the switch on the wall, anti the 
room was immediately illuminated. Then, 
staring about him, and finally at Astro, he 
stammered. "By Jove! She has gone, hasn't 
she?” < 

"rtf course. You didn’t really expect her to 
spend the night, did you?" 

“ Well, that’s what she said she was going to 
do. I’m glad she didn't, I confess. Unless—” 
then he stopped suddenly. "By Jove!” he 
ejaculated. "Could she have been a burglar?” 
His eyes roved round the room in trace of cor- 
roltoration of his surmise, and fell upon a partly 
raised window which gave on an inner court, or 
air shaft. 

"Could she have escaped that way?" He 
ran to the window and threw up the sash. 

As he did so. Astro stooped to the floor and 
picked up a hairpin, glanced at it. and put it 
into his pocket. It was of silver, fully six 
inches long, evidently specially made for a 
woman with an immense mass of hair. He said 
nothing of his discovery, however; but followed 
Van Asten to the window. 

"She could hardly have got out that way,” 
said the young lawyer. 

"It’s unlikely," Astro assented; “but I see 
you have a reading lamp. I wonder if it will 
reach to the window?" 

He took it from the table, and. finding that 
the electric wire was long enough, held it above 
his head outside the window and looked down 
to the bottom of the court. 

"I don’t see her." Van Asten laughed. 

If Astro saw anything, he did not mention it. 
He drew himself in. replaced the lamp, and 
pulled down the sash. 

“ I didn't expect to see her hanging by the 
hair of her head like Absalom,” he remarked. 
"But,” he added casually, "what kind of hair 
did she have?” 

“ Yellow hair, pounds and pounds of it, ap¬ 
parently, though you never can tell nowadays, 
when all the women are wearing rats." 

"Where is vour telephone?^’ the Seer in¬ 
quired. 

Van Asten led the way back into the studio. 
Around the corner, out of sight of the chamber 
door, the receiver stowl on his library table 

"She got out while you were talking to me." 
said Astro. "That’s plain enough. Now, the 
question is. what’s missing?" 


TJYJove! That’strue! But I didn’t notice any 
disturbance. Hold on!” he stood for a mo¬ 
ment with his eves fixed " The Drellmont will' 
1 iood Lord! if she came for that—” Instead of 
finishing, he ran back to the chamber. Astro 
followed him quickly enough to find him at a 
writing desk there.’ rummaging through the 
pigeonholes. 

He stopped and exclaimed "Thank the 
Lord!” and held up a package of papers. " Here 
it is. safe enough. It wasn't that she wanted, 
at any rate " 

" What about the Drellmont will?” Astro in¬ 
quired casually. 

" Why, I took it home yesterday to study on 
the case with it. You’ve heard of Albert Drell¬ 
mont. of course?” 

"The millionaire? Yes." 

"Then you know he had a scapegrace son, 
who went to the bad a year or so ago. Well, 
this is the will disinheriting him. Old Drell¬ 
mont had made another only a few months be¬ 
fore, leaving his son the bulk of his property. 
Young Drellmont has been trying to bluff his 
way into the fortune, by claiming his legacy 
under the old will and asserting this to be a 
forgerv. This, you see. is in favor of his half- 
sister *’ He handed the document to Astro, 
who took it and examined it carefully. 

“ Drellmont’s attorneys are a sharp lot; but 
Drellmont himself hasn’t a cent, and I don’t 


see how he can afford to tight the case, con¬ 
sidering what little show he has against his sis¬ 
ter. In fact. I've lieen expecting an offer to 
compromise. He came in this morning and 
wanted to see our will. Of course I shouldn't 
have showed it to him tf I had had it: but I told 
him it was here. If it had been stolen, we 
should have lieen up against it. though we 
should have won in the end.” 

“ What was the date of the former will?” 

"January i, 190S.” 

"And this. I see, is just six months later, 
July 1, 1 go 8.” 

" Yes. it was made after Drellmont junior 
had that affair with a chorus girl. The paper- 
were full of it. After that, he went West and 
got into more scrapes. I understand the police 
are after him now. My client, Miss Drellmont, 
has wanted to compromise, just to get rid of 
hint; but 1 wouldn't have it " 

"I see." Astro spoke abstractedly as he 
handed back the document. He was sitting 
near the secretary, and. as he listened, ha.l 
picked up a red blotter that lay on the desk. 
As he rose, he kept it in his hand, and when 
Van Asten put tne will away Astro put the 
blotter into his pocket. 

There was a strange light in his eyes, how¬ 
ever. as he gazed at the young lawyer. It was 
as if he was analyzing him, deliberately, scien¬ 
tifically, reading his character in his features, 
one by one. weighing his soul in the balance. 

" Well. I think I can't do anything more 
now.” he said, finally. "I'll try to get home 
In-fore the drifts have got any higher. If you 
miss anything else, telephone me. You might 
inquire of the janitor, too. He may know how 
your visitor got in.” 

"What ilo you think she wanted, anyway?" 
said Van Asten. 

"Ah! 1 can't tell you that—yet. But there 
are evil vibrations here. I feel wrong. She 
wanted no good, you may be sure of that. I 
shall go into a psych ; c trance and try the crys¬ 
tals." 

Van Asten smiled. It did not escape Astro's 
notice. 

" Having engaged my services." he said 
calmly, “ I shall expect vou to follow my in¬ 
structions to the letter. 1 can help you: and 1 
think you need more aid than you imagine." 

Van Asten immediately became serious. " I 
believe you do know something." he said. 

“ Well. I don't care how you find out. I know 
1 can trust vou. Let me know what to do, and 
I’ll do it." ' 

AS Astro opened the outer door of the El- 
ton. the drifts were two feet high. The 
snow drove in gusts of fine, icy particles, and it 
was bitterly cold. The flakes came in squalls, 
driving clouds liefore them ; one could scarcely 
stand upright against the blast. He Iient his 
head forward and fought his way. Before he 
had gone a block his hands and ears were al¬ 
most frozen. Another block, and he sought 
refuge in a doorway to beat himself, rub his 
ears, and stamp a little warmth into his feet. 

There was a drift filling a corner uf the dixir- 
wav. and. as his eyes fell on it. he saw a black 
patch U-neath. Brushing the snow aside, he 
came upon a woman, unconscious with the cold. 
She was dressed in black, and wore chinchilla 
furs. Her heavy yellow hair was fastened witli 
long silver pins. 

Bending over her. he tried to restore her to 
consciousness; but it was impossible. Her 
hands and feet were indubitably frozen, and 
she ha<l succumbed to the exposure. The cov¬ 
ering of snow had. in a way protected her; but 
the case was desperate. What was there to 
do? Outside in tne street there were no signs 
of life. Had the doorway l>een that of a resi¬ 
dence. he might have rung the l>ell and ap¬ 
pealed to the mercy of the residents. But it 
was the entrance to a small office building, and 
no one would be in at this hour. Astro was ten 
blocks from his studio. He had reasons for 
wanting to Ik.- alone with the girl. A little scrap 
of chinchilla fur he had found caught in the 
outer doorway of the Elton fitted suspiciously 
with a turn place at the end of this woman's 
astrachan stole, and her hairpins matched the 
one in his pocket. 

fb BLACK splotch came into view down the 
avenue. It was a two-horse carriage. la¬ 
boring painfully into the teeth of the blizzard. 
As it approached. Astro ran out anil bribed or 
bullied the driver into taking him and the 
woman to t-tth-st It took h;uf an hour, and 
more than once the man on the box stopped 
and protested that he would have to give it up. 
But they finally arrived at N'o 234. and, taking 
the inanimate form in his arms. Astro carried 
her up stairs. 

H is first action, after depositing her on a 
sofa, was to ring for a doctor. His next was to 
telephone to Valeska Wynne, his assistant, and 
urge her to attempt to come immediately to 
the studio. Then he returned to his charge. 

She still gripped a leather bag in her frozen 
hands. Astro separated the stiffened fingers 
ami put the bag away. Next, he got brandy 
and forced it down her throat. Wrapping her 
in warm blankets, he chafed her hands with 
snow till the doctor arrived. Leaving the two 
alone for a few minutes, he opened the bag 
quickly. It contained several bills, a bunch of 
keys, a handkerchief, and a penciled note. 
This he opened. The notepaper was imprinted 
with the name of the Swastika Hotel. It read 
as follows: 

"The job must be done to-night.or it will l>e 
too late. S. will give up to-morrow. Do it if 

? ou can, and let me know immediately here. 

'. D ” 

Valeska, living only two blocks away, suc¬ 
ceeded in arriving at the studio by four o'clock 
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in the m< ruing. By the time she c.une in A<tro 
and the doctor had restored their patient to con¬ 
sciousness and the use of her liml». The woman 
was, however, weak and suffering. Rest was 
enjoined, and the doctor left definite instruc¬ 
tions that she was to remain in bed all day. 


lis rooms for; but I'll do my part.” did he go? . . . Xo address? . . . Are you 

sure?” The receiver went on the hook with a 
was just nine o’clock, and the fair unknown snap. 

was sleeping quietly, when Valeska rang up \ aleska waited to see what she would do 
Swastika Hotel and inquired for Drellmont, next. A few minutes later she stole to the pur¬ 
er a moment there was a reply. tifcres and looked into the waiting room. Xo 

It’s I, Paul," she said. “ I’m awfully sorry; one was there! 
it I couldn't get down there and do the 

iness.” Valeska dropped the receiver with VyivLL. 1 ’ said Astro, "you should have fol- 
locked expression. lowed her. That girl was clever. Any- 

What did he say?” Astro asked. one who could act as well as she did with Van 

1 refuse to tell you.” Valeska put up the Asten would l»e a valuable assistant. I might 


Proposing as a Fine Art 


Continued from page 4 

his heart before his shrine; but by what right writing to me “I’ve given you 
is he there? choose between my three sons. 

1 have heard men say that no man proposes are you going to take?” wrote th 
to a woman without at least a hope that she His wife’s letter was less explicit 
will accept him. Xevertheless, few women was distinctly maternal in law 
exist who have not the memory of some utterly Some six weeks-ldter Cophetua 
unexpected and harrowing proposal 


^ l. Lillian to dinner. He seemed astonished when I de- 

Russell told recently of having received an offer dined intoxicants, and not withstand ing my 
from an unknown butter-and-eggs man. who refusal ordered champagne for himself Before 
urged her to abandon the stage, become his the dinner was over this dispelled even the 
bride, and lead a Christian life. I have no faint chances he didn’t have; for 1 discovered 
doubt the butter-and-eggs man felt that he was that the wine was going not to his head, but 
conferring an honor; but he didn’t show it. In straight to the tip of his pink, retrousse nose, 
this he proved his superiority to the most When the nose was at its pinkest he uttered 
condescending class of proposals, which ii ’ 

own mind 1 have set down as the “ 

Cophetua Variety ” 

“ Cophetua sware a royal oath: 

‘This beggar maid shall be my queen! 

When Cophetua Came-and Went 

¥N my own case Cophetua was forsworn most wealthy woman 
royally. But every woman is familiar with every year Sh 
his type,—the assured bored, rather intelligent May’5. It took 
man of the world,—just stupid enough not to I just had to g 
appreciate that his vast amount of money last week; I was to sail to-day ~ 
means nothing to a woman making a competent cable from her; but I sha’n’t answer it 
income bv the exercise of a congenial profession, course, little girl 
In vain, when Cophetua urged upon me. of gram to mother 
course quite impersonally and vaguely, the ad- Was there ever such Cophetua-like 
vantages of a wealthy marriage, would I reply, placency? Xot only was he practically ol 
" Why should I marry except because I choose? to desert another woman, but I was to 
Why should I select a husband for any other accompliee in it. All of which he gaily tc 
reason than I would a gown or a sideboard, be- granted. But not for long, 
cause he pleased me tne best,” he would only The next day, a wiser and humbler m 
smile tolerantly, serene in the belief that as answered the cablegram, and to-day he a 
soon as he made up his mind I would change widow are married, 
mine. At last he decided. Strangely enough. And I? Well, I have still to receive an 


tridge before him, which seemed to interest 
quite as much as I 

It will surprise you to know I decided to 

But that’s a fact; 


ordinary m ec h a ni c can Install our plumbing fixtures without wiping 
ow to secure perfect sanitation. We will send it free, if you mention 


8hows how 
Joints. Also tel 


marry you two years ago 

you at mother’s. But I 
was mixed up then with a young widow, a very 

meet in London 
lav 1, and I on 
Well, vou know 
She sailed 
Just got a 
.1. of 

Xow suppose we send a tele- 
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